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Though  i  am  little  disposed  at  any  time 
to  be  the  herd  of  my  own  tale,  or  to  obtrude 
matters  of  personal  concern  upon  the  attention 
of  the  public,  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  abstain  from 
entering  into  explanations  of  his  conduct :  and 
the  extraordinary  calumnies  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  which  I  have  been  the  object,  will, 
I  trust,  plead  my  apology  for  bringing  forward 
the  following  narrative.  I  flatter  myself  also 
that  the  facts  which  I  have  to  state,  will  be 
found  to  bear  closely  upon  questions  of  national 
concern,  and  that  the  subject  may  therefore 
deserve  a  degree  of  attention  which  the  mere 
personal  concerns  of  ah  individual  could  not 
be  expected  to  excite. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
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refutation  of  the  calumnies  which  have  been 
advanced  against  me,  most  of  which  are  so 
grossly  false,  and  so  evidently  malicious,  that 
an  action  for  libel  is  the  only  mode  in  which 
they  can  be  noticed. — But  as  the  public  have 
been  led  to  entertain  a  most  erroneous  idea  of 
the  pursuits  in  which  I  have  lately  been  en- 
gaged, and  to  ascribe  to  me  motives  and  inten- 
tions utterly  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor 
of  my  life,  a  concise  view  of  the  real  state  of 
the  case  will  shew,  that  (whether  I  have  acted 
with  prudence  or  the  reverse)  I  have  at  least 
been  consistent  in  promoting,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  those  objects  of  national  policy,  the 
importance  of  which  I  have  long  since  pressed 
upon  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  public. 

In  order  to  render  the  subject  the  more  easily 
intelligible,  I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  a 
small  work  which  I  published  in  the  year  1805, 
on  Emigration  and  the  State  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  The  views  which  I  then  stated 
are  the  same  which  have  directed  me  in  more 
recent  undertakings  :  and  before  entering  into 
any  detail  as  to  Occurrences  of  later  date,  I  beg 
leave  to  give  a  concise  recapitulation  of  the 
principles  which  are  there  laid  down.  I  trust 
to  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  if  in  some  in- 
stances I  repeat  the  very  words  of  that  publi- 
cation. 
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"  Without  any  immediate  or  local  connexion 
with  the  Highlands,  I  was  led,  very  early  in 
life,  tq  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  fate  of  my 
countrymen  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 
During  the  course  of  my  academical  studies, 
my  curiosity  was  strongly  excited  by  the  repre- 
sentations I  had  heard  of  the  ancient  state  of 
society,  and  the  striking  peculiarity  of  manners 
still  remaining  among  them  ;  and,  in  the  year 
1792,  I  was  prompted  to  take  an  extensive 
tour  through  their  wild  region,  and  to  explore 
many  of  its  remotest  and  most  secluded  val- 
leys. In  the  course  of  this  I  ascertained  seve- 
ral of  the  leading  facts,  on  which  the  arguments 
of  the  following  pages  are  grounded ;  in  par- 
ticular, that  Emigration  was  an  unavoidable 
result  of  the  general  state  of  the  country,  aris- 
ing from  causes  above  all  control,  and  in  itself 
of  essential  consequence  to  the  tranquillity  and 
permanent  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 

u  The  particular  destination  of  the  emigrants 
is  not  likely  to  excite  much  interest  in  those 
who  believe  that  emigration  may  be  obviated 
altogether.  Being  persuaded  that  no  such 
expectation  could  be  reasonably  entertained,  I 
bestowed  some  attention  on  details,  which  to 
other  observers  may  have  appeared  nugatory. 
I  learned,  that  the  Highlanders  were  dispersing 
to  a  variety  of  situations,  in  a  foreign  land, 
where  they  were  lost  not  only  to  their  native 


country,  but  to  themselves  as  a  separate  people. 
Admiring  many  generous  and  manly  features 
in  their  character,  I  could  not  observe  without 
regret  the  rapid  decline  of  their  genuine  man- 
ners, to  which  the  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try seemed  inevitably  to  lead.  I  thought, 
however,  that  a  portion  of  the  ancient  spirit 
might  be  preserved  among  the  Highlanders  of 
the  New  World,  and  that  the  emigrants  might 
be  brought  together  in  some  part  of,  our  own 
colonies,  where  they  would  be  of  national 
utility. 

"  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the  late  war  that 
these  views  occurred  to  me,  and  any  active 
prosecution  of  them  was  precluded  by  the 
eventful  period  which  followed ;  but  the  object 
was  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind,  and  has 
never  been  lost  sight  of.  Far  from  being 
effaced  by  the  lapse  of  time,  or  the  occupations 
of  maturer  years,  my  ideas  of  it?  practicability 
and  its  importance  have  been  confirmed  by 
every  succeeding  reflection. 

"  The  emigrations  from  the  Highlands, 
which  had  been  of  little  amount  during  the 
continuance  of  hostilities,  recommenced  upon 
the  return  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  with  a  spi- 
rit more  determined  and  more  widely  diffused 
than  on  any  former  occasion.  All  those  views 
which  I  had  hitherto  entertained,  then  recurred 
as  requiring  immediate  attention ;  and  the 
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strong  impressions  I  had  on  the  subject  induced 
me  to  state,  to  some  members  of  the  then  Ad- 
ministration, the  necessity  of  active  interference, 
for  attracting  the  emigrants  to  our  own  colo- 
nies. These  representations  were  treated  with 
polite  attention,  but  did  not  excite  an  interest 
corresponding  to  my  own  ideas  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  object.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it 
could  be  promoted  by  the  disposal  of  waste 
lands  of  the  Crown,  I  was  informed  that  every 
reasonable  encouragement  might  be  expected. 
Seeing  no  probability  of  my  views  being  effec- 
tually adopted  by  Government^  &nd  reluctant 
to  abandon  the  object  altogether,  I  was  led  to 
consider  how  far,  under  the  encouragement 
held  out,  I  could,  as  an  individual,  follow  ii  up 
on  a  more  limited  scale,  to  the  effect  at  least  of 
establishing  the  practicability  of  my  suggestion. 
Having,  therefore,  received  the  assurance  of  a 
grant  of  land-  on  liberal  terms,  such  as  pro- 
mised an  adequate  return  for  the  unavoidable 
expenses  of  the  undertaking,  I  resolved  to  try 
the  experiment,  and,  at  my  own  risk,  to  engage 
some  of  the  emigrants,  who  were  preparing  to 
go  to  the  United  States,  to  change  their  desti- 
nation, and  embark  for  our  own  colonies." 

"  I  was  given  to  understand,  however,  that 
it:  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  Government, 
if  the  people  I  had  engaged  were  settled  in  a 
maritime  situation,  instead  of  that  I  had  at  first 
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in  contemplation.  For  reasons,  which  I  may 
perhaps  have  occasion  hereafter  to  lay  before 
the  public,  I  was  by  no  means  satisfied  that 
this  suggestion  was  founded  in  just  views  of 
national  policy.  Nevertheless  I  thought  it  my 
duty  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
to  acquiesce,  and  determined  on  making  my 
first  settlement  in  Prince  Edward's  Island,  in 
the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence. 

These  were  the  preliminary  observations  to 
the  work  above  mentioned,  the  principal  object 
of  which  was  to  point  out  the  causes  of  that 
spirit  of  emigration  which  then  prevailed  in 
the  Highlands,  and  to  demonstrate  the  impo- 
licy of  any  attempt  to  overrule  it. — It  was  ob- 
served, that  at  a  period,  then  not  more  than 
sixty  years  past,  the  state  of  society  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  England  before  the  Norman  conquest.  Go- 
vernment had  not  yet  extended  its  regular  au- 
thority over  these  mountains,  where  the  chief- 
tains lived  in  a  barbarous  independence,  sur- 
rounded by  vassals  and  retainers.  The  law 
was  too  feeble  to  afford  protection,  amidst  the 
violence  of  feudal  warfare  and  plunder;  and 
every  proprietor  of  land  depended,  for  his 
safety  and  his  consequence,  on  a  numerous 
train  of  followers.  To  this  consideration, 
every  advantage  of  pecuniary  interest  was  in- 
ferior; he  reckoned  the  value  of  his  estate,  not 
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by  the  rent,  but  by  the  number  of  men  it  could 
send  into  the  field. 

In  this  state  of  things  every  proprietor  re- 
duced his  farms  into  as  small  portions  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  his  design  was  seconded  by  the 
natural  inclinations  of  his  people.  The  state 
of  the  country  left  a  father  no  means  of  pro- 
viding for  his  sons,  but  by  dividing  his  farm ; 
and  where  two  families  could  be  placed  upon 
the  land  instead  of  one,  the  chief  acquired  a 
new  tenant  and  a  new  soldier.  Hence  every 
spot  was  occupied  by  as  many  families  as  its 
produce  could  maintain ;  and  the  ground  was 
subdivided  into  very  small  possessions. 

This  peculiar  state  of  society  continued  in 
the  Highlands,  nearly  unchanged,  till  after  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  1745;  the 
country  was  then  disarmed  :  it  was  intersected 
by  military  roads ;  a  force,  sufficient  to  com- 
mand it,  was  stationed  at  all  the  principal 
passes ;  and  thus  the  authority  of  regular  go- 
vernment was  completely  established.  The 
chiefs  ceased  to  be  petty  monarchs ;  the  services 
of  their  followers  were  no  longer  requisite  for 
defence,  or  useful  in  plunder;  and  when  thus 
reduced  to  the  same  situation  with  proprietors 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  their  rents  were  far  below  the  real 
value  of  their  lands. 

ft  In  every  civilized  country  where  landed 
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estates  are  on  a  large  scale  we  find  no  more 
people  upon  a  farm  than  are  reckoned  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  work  that  must  be 
done  upon  it.  This  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
operation  of  private  interest.  The  proprietor 
lets  his  land:  to  the  tenant  who  will  give  him 
the  highest  rent  for  it ;  and  the  tenant  manages 
it  in  the  manner  that  he  expects  will  produce 
him  the  most  profit.  For  this  purpose,  he 
must  raise  as  much  produce,  but  with  as  little 
expense,  as  possible  :  to  avoid  expense,  he  must 
employ  no  unnecessary  hands ;  must  feed  no 
superfluous  mouths.  The  less  of  the  produce 
is  consumed  upon  the  farm,  the  more  he  can 
carry  to  Imarket. 

"  When  we  inquire  therefore  what  popula- 
tion may  be  maintained  in  any  district,  we 
have  not  merely  to  ask  what  the  country  could 
produce,  dr  how  many  inhabitants  that  produce 
could  maintain ;  the  essential  point  is,  to  know 
what  employment  it  can  afford,  and  under 
what  mode  of  management  the  land  will  be 
most  profitable  to  the  occupier." 

Where  farms  are  very  small,  the  proprietors 
will,  in  every  situation,  find  it  for  their  interest 
to  throw  several  into  the  hands  of  one  man. 
The  occupier  of  a  minute  portion  of  land,  who, 
without  any  other  source  of  profit,  can  raise 
little  more  produce  than  enough  for  his  own 
consumption,  has  no  means  of  paying  an  ade° 
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quale  rent.  One  man  constantly  employed  might 
accomplish  all  the  work  of  cultivating  several  of 
hese  small  possessions.  When  they  are  thrown 
together,  the  farmer  is  enabled,  merely  by  dimi- 
nishing the  number  of  superfluous  mouths,  to 
send  a  part  of  the  produce  to  market ;  and 
from  the  same  land,  without  any  addition  to  its 
fertility,  to  afford  a  better  reut  to  the  landlord. 

"  The  further  enlargement  of  farms  throws 
them  into  the  hands  of  men  of  education  and 
efficient  capital,  who,  by  following  improved 
modes  of  cultivation,  increase  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil :  thus,  according  to  the  obser- 
vation of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  '  the  diminution  of 
cottagers,  and  other  small  occupiers  of  land, 
has  in  every  part  of  Europe  been  the  immedi- 
ate forerunner  of  improvement  and  better  cul- 
tivation/ " 

"  Such  a  .revolution  in  the  system  of  landed 
property  must  be  accompanied  by  an  entire 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  population  must  be  cast  into  a  new  form. 
The  class  of  small  tenants  will  gradually  dis- 
appear]; the  distinction  will  at  length  be  mark- 
ed out,  between  the  station  of  farmer  and  that 
of  labourer ;  and  as  many  of  the  cotters  as  can 
remain  in  the  country,  will  gradually  fall  into 
the  various  fixed  employments  that  are  neces- 
sary in  the  business  of  an  extended  farm.  But 
the  whole  population  on  each  farm  will  ulti- 
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mately  be  reduced  to  the  number  of  families 
that  are  absolutely  required  for  this  necessary 
business.  A  few  shepherds,  with  their  dogs, 
will  be  sufficient  for  all  the  work  of  many  an 
extensive  range.  The  produce  will  no  longer 
be  consumed  wholly  upon  the  spot,  in  affording 
a  scanty  subsistence  to  an  indolent  contented 
tribe;  but  will  supply,  at  a  distance,  the  waste- 
ful luxury  of  industrious  crowds. 

"  During  the  operation  of  this  change,  and 
the  temporary  derangement  it  occasions,  much 
individual  distress  will  unavoidably  be  suffered. 
A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  must,  in  one 
way  or  another,  seek  for  means  of  livelihood 
totally  different  from  those  on  which  they  have 
hitherto  depended.  But  the  country  affords 
no  means  of  living,  without  a  possession  of 
land :  they  must  look  for  resources,  therefore, 
where  there  is  a  prospect  of  employment,  and 
must  bring  their  mind  to  the  resolution  of  re- 
moving at  least  from  their  native  spot.  Two 
prospects  present  themselves.  In  the  Low 
Country  of  Scotland,  the  wages  of  manufac- 
turing labour ;  in  America,  the  easy  acquisition 
of  land  in  absolute  property.  Of  these  alter- 
natives, it  is  easy  to  perceive  which  will  best 
suit  the  inclination  and  habits  of  the  High- 
landers. Each  of  these  two  changes  would 
exact  very  nearly  the  same  effort  over  the  na- 
tural affections  of  the  mind  ;  but  the  execution 
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of  the  latter  plan  must  be  attended  with  more 
expense  than  the  other.  It  will  be  practica- 
ble, therefore,  to  those  only  who  can  afford 
this  expense. 

"  The  population  of  the  Highlands  was 
composed,  however,  in  a  very  large  proportion,, 
of  persons  possessed  of  something  that  might 
be  denominated  capital.  Most  of  the  small 
tenants  live  much  more  wretchedly,  as  to  habi- 
tation and  diet,  than  the  labourers  who  earn 
daily  wages  in  other  parts  of  the  island ; 
but  they  have  property  of  greater  value.  A 
farmer  of  about  thirty  acres  of  arable  land  has 
perhaps  property  to  the  amount  of  about  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  sterling,  while  the 
annual  consumption  of  provisions  for  his  family 
and  servants  does  not  exceed  fifteen  pounds. 
In  general,  the  small  tenant,  according  to  his 
share  of  the  farm,  has  from  three  or  four,  to  six 
or  eight  cows,  with  the  proportionate  number 
of  young  cattle ;  he  has  horses  also,  a  few  small 
sheep,  implements  of  agriculture,  and  various 
household  articles.  By  disposing  of  all  this 
stock,  especially  if  the  price  of  cattle  happens 
to  be  high,  he  is  enabled  to  embark  in  under- 
takings which  cannot  be  thought  of  by  the 
cotter,  and  which  are  not  within  the  reach  of 
the  peasantry,  even  in  the  more  improved  and 
richer  parts  of  the  island. 
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To  those  who  can  thus  afford  the  expenses 
of  the  passage  and  first  settlement,  the  low 
price  of  land  in  America  presents  the  prospect 
of  speedily  attaining  a  situation  and  mode  of 
life  similar  to  that  in  which  all  their  habits 
have  been  formed.  Accustomed  to  possess 
land,  to  derive  from  it  all  the  comforts  they 
enjoy,  to  transmit  their  possessions  from  father 
to  son,  and  to  cherish  all  the  prejudices  of  he- 
reditary transmission,  they  most  naturally  con- 
sider themselves  as  born  to  a  landed  rank,  and 
can  form  no  idea  of  happiness  separate  from 
such  a  possession.  Contrasted  with  such  a 
situation,  that  of  a  day-labourer  in  a  manufac- 
turing  town  appears  contemptible  and  degrad- 
ing. It  would  be  a  painful  change,  also,  to 
the  practice  of  sedentary  continued  labour, 
from  that  life  of  irregular  exertions,  and  long 
intervals  of  indolence,  in  which  the  Highlander 
enjoys  almost  the  freedom  of  a  savage. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  in  the  subversion  of 
the  feudal  economy,  and  the  gradual  extension 
of  the  commercial  system  over  that  quarter  of 
the  island,  emigration  forms  a  necessary  part 
of  the  general  change. 

When  a  correct  idea  has  been  formed  of  the 
nature  of  this  essential  change,  and  of  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  tenantry 
that  have  been  dispossessed  of  their  lands,  all 
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projects  will  appear  unavailing  to  avert  their 
emigration,  and  all  direct  restrictions  upon  it 
by  law,  no  better  than  violent  injustice. 

"  When  a  great  number  are  dispossessed  at 
once,  and  the  land  is  to  be  applied  to  purposes 
that  afford  little  or  no  employment,  as  in  a 
sheep-walk,  the  conclusion  is  so  evident  as  to 
require  no  illustration:  but  the  case  is  not 
essentially  altered  when  these  people  are  dis- 
missed in  a  gradual  and  continued  progress 
one  after  another.  In  this  way,  indeed,  the 
circumstance  does  not  excite  so  much  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  effects  on  the  state  of  the  country 
are  the  same:  and  to  the  individual  who  is 
dispossessed,  it  makes  no  other  difference  than 
that  he  has  fewer  edmpanions  to  share  his  mis- 
fortune. It  is  equally  impossible  for  him  to 
find  resources  in  his  native  spot,  and  he  is 
equally  under  the  necessity  of  removing  to  a 
different  situation," 

If  we  could  suppose  that  while  the  change 
of  the  agricultural  system  is  allowed  to  go  on, 
and  no  adequate  means  of  support  are  pro- 
vided for  the  superabundant  population,  in- 
vincible obstacles  should  be  contrived  to  re- 
strain the  people  from  removing  to  a  different 
situation,  the :  infallible  'consequence  must 
be,  that  the  lower  classes  would  be  reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress  :  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
either  land  or  employment  would  amount  al- 
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most  to  an  impossibility ;  and  even  if  the  peo- 
ple should  escape  absolute  famine,  few  would 
be  inclined  in  such  circumstances  to  undertake 
the  bin  then  of  rearing  a  family,  or  would  ven- 
ture on  marriage.  The  misery  of  the  people 
would  thus  in  time  produce  the  effect  which 
emigration  is  now  working,  and  reduce  their 
numbers  to  a  due  proportion  with  the  employ- 
ment that  can  be  given  them." 

"  If  it  be  admitted  that  emigration  is  likely 
to  go  on,  it  cannot  require  much  argument  to 
prove,  that  it  is  an  object  deserving  of  some 
attention,  and  of  some  exertion,  to  secure  these 
emigrants  to  our  own  colonies,  rather  than 
abandon  them  to  a  foreign  country." 

In  the  preliminary  observations  which  have 
been  quoted  above,  it  is  stated  that  though  in 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  Government,  I  agreed 
to  form  my  first  settlement  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  reasoos 
which  were  assigned  for  that  preference.  In 
fact,  though  the  state  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  appeared  at  that  period  peculiarly 
deserving  of  attention,  and  offered  a  very  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  principles  which  ought 
to  guide  the  statesman  on  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration, yet  these  principles,  with  a  few  mo- 
difications, were  of  general  application,  and 
the  argument  might  be  applied  to  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  of  far  greater  importance  than 
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the  Highlands.  With  a  view  therefore  to  the 
practical  application  of  these  principles  to 
measures  of  national  policy,  a  more  ample  field 
was  requisite  than  any  which  the  narrow  limits 
of  Prince  Edward's  Island  could  afford. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  thus  bring- 
ing forward  views  which  may  almost  be  consi- 
dered as  trite — but  at  the  time  they  first  were 
given  to  the  public,  very  opposite  opinions 
prevailed  ;  and  if  I  now  revert  to  the  reason- 
ings I  had  learned  to  form  so  early  as  in  the 
year  1792,  and  which  I  subsequently  acted 
upon  in  the  year  1803, — in  the  formation  of  the 
small  colony  of  Highland  emigrants  in  Prince 
Edward's  Island — I  may  be  allowed  also  to 
observe,  that  in  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples to  objects  of  national  policy,  my  views 
extended  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  that 
island.  In  the  year  1802,  I  addressed  some 
observations  to  Lord  Pelham,  then  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  in  hopes  of  exciting  the 
attention  of  Government  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  of  inducing  them  to  take  ade- 
quate measures  for  providing  an  asylum  in 
British  North  America,  for  the  emigrants  who 
were  likely  to  leave  these  kingdoms  to  resort  to 
the  United  States. — I  pointed  out  particularly 
the  situation  of  Ireland,  then  hardly  recovered 
from  the  convulsions  of  intestine  tumults  and 
rebellion. — For  a  long  period  back,  the  pres- 
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sure  of  an  excessive  population  in  that  part  of 
the  empire  had  given  occasion  to  emigrations 
of  great  amount :  and  from  the  general  state 
of  the  country  at  that  time,  it  was  evident  that 
the  spirit  of  emigration  was  likely  soon  to  in- 
crease in  a  very  great  degree, —and  to  extend 
itself  to  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  it  had  not 
previously  prevailed.    In  these  circumstances 
I  suggested  to, Lord  Pelham  the  formation  of  a 
new  colony,  the  regulations  4vhich  might  be 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  dispositions,  and  even 
prejudices  of  the  aboriginal  Irish,  carefully 
avoiding  every  thing  which  might  shock  their 
scruples  on  religious  subjects ;  and  combining 
a  liberal  establishment  for  the  support  of  a  Ca- 
tholic clergy  with  such  regulations'  as  might 
be  deemed  advisable.    It  could  not  be  doubt- 
ed that  by  this  means  many  thousands,  who 
were  at  the  time  discontented,  miserable,  and 
turbulent  at  home,  might  have  been  reclaimed 
to  loyal  feelings  and  peaceable  dispositions  in 
the  colonies.    By  a  judicious  choice  of  situa- 
tion, combined  with  attention  in  the  first  ope- 
rations of  the  new  settlement,  it  might  have 
been  rendered  a  matter  of  certainty  that  every 
industrious  man  would  in  a  very  short  period 
of  time  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  plenty,  with 
moderate  labour,  and  in  the  possession  of  in- 
dependent property.    A  few  examples  of  this 
species  of  success^  communicated  by  the  first 
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emigrants  to  their  friends  at  home,  would  have 
created  a  natural  attraction  towards  the  new 
colony,  and  enabled  Government,  without 
almost  any  marked  interference,  to  give  such 
a  direction  to  the  spirit  of  emigration  as  might 
be  deemed  most  desirable.  The  benefit  of 
such  an  outlet  for  the  superabundant  popula- 
tion would  not  have  been  limited  to  the  emi- 
grants alone.  Those  who  were  left  at  home, 
relieved  in  part  at  least  from  the  pressure  of  a 
superabundant  population,  and  finding  conse- 
quently more  advantageous  openings  for  the 
exertion  of  their  industry,  would  have  become 
more  inclined  to  peaceable  and  orderly  habits. 

With  a  view  to  these  objects,  the  British 
provinces  already  established  in  North  Ame- 
rica, are  in  many  respects  subject  to  material 
disadvantages.  A  national  colony  calculated 
for  a  population  of  a  peculiar  description  would 
require  peculiar  institutions,  many  of  which 
would  be  found  repugnant  either  to  laws  al- 
ready established  in  the  provinces,  or  to  preju- 
dices deeply  rooted  among  the  settlers,  who  are 
already  established  there.  To  avoid  these  ob- 
stacles, the  easiest  method  was  to  choose  an 
entirely  new  situation ;  and  I  pointed  out  to 
Lord  Pelham  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  country 
in  the  British  North  American  dominions,  which 
had  been  hitherto  entirely  neglected,  though 
capable  of  affording  the  means  of  a  comfort- 
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able  subsistence  to  many  millions  of 'British 
subjects ;  a  country  which  was  in  one  respect 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose  in  view,  as5t 
contained  extensive  plains  of  fertile  soil  not 
incumbered  with  wood,  but  capable  of  imme- 
diate cultivation  by  the  plough — so  that  emi- 
grants from  Europe  would  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  learning  a  new  species  of  labour, 
but  might  apply  their  industry  in  the  manner 
to  which  they  were  accustomed.  r 

The  district  which  I  thus  pointed  out  to  the 
attention  of  Government  is  the  same  in  which 
I  have  recently  been  engaged  in  forming  a  Set- 
tlement at  my  own  expense.  At  the  period  to 
which  I  refer,  I  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  But  I  had 
ascertained,  by  accurate  inquiries,  that  these 
countries  were  well  adapted  for  the  habitation 
of  a  civilised  population — and  1  entertained 
no  doubt  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
would,  without  hesitation,  give  every  facility 
which  Government  might  require  for  the  colo- 
nization of  these  lands. 

Lord  Pclham  appeared  to  consider  these 
suggestions  as  deserving  of  attention ;  but  the 
subject  not  being  properly  within  his  depart- 
ment, I  was  referred  to  Lord  Hobart,  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  That  noble 
Lord  admitted  fully  the  benefits  likely  to  arise 
from  drawing  off  a  portion  of  superabundant 


and  discontented  population ;  but  on -the  other 
hand,  lie  considered  the  prevailing  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  emigration,  as  a  bar  against  the 
^doptiou,  by  Government,  of  any  extensive 
plan  which  might  bear  the  appearance  of  en- 
couraging British  subjects  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. The  plan  of  establishing  a  new  colony 
was  therefore  rejected:  and  Lord  Hobart 
stated,  that  no  direct  assistance  could  be  given 
by  Government  to  the  plan  I  proposed;  but 
that,  if,  as  an  individual,  I  could  succeed  in 
cliverting  the  current  of  emigration  towards 
our  own  colonies,  every  facility  would  be  af- 
forded by  the  grant  of  Crown  lands  upon  the 
most  liberal  scale  consistent  with  the  general 
rules  established  with  respect  to  such  grants. 
A  tract  of  land  in  Upper  Canada  was,  accord- 
ingly, directly  to  be  set  apart  as  mine.  In  the 
year  1804,  I  visited  these  lands;  but  satisfied 
with  their  natural  advantages,  I  found  that  it 
would  be  impracticable  for  an  individual  to 
attempt  to  form  a  settlement  upon  them  on  the 
plan  originally  intended.  It  would  lead  to  a 
too  tedious  detail,  were  I  to  enter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  difficulties.  The  instructions 
which  had  been  given  on  the  subject,  however, 
were  so  expressed,  that  if  I  had  been  willing 
to  receive  any  description  of  settlers  who  offered 
themselves,  I  might  have  obtained  a  valuable 
tract  of  land  at  little  expense ;  but,  as  I  fouiuj 
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it  impracticable  to  fallow  out,  in  this  situation, 
the  views  of  colonization  which  I  had  sug- 
gested to  Lord  Pelham  and  Lord  Hobart,  I 
did  not  think  it  was  proper  to  avail  myself  of 
the  grant  for  other  purposes,  inconsistent  with 
the  views  which  I  had  pressed  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  With  the  exception, 
therefore,  of  a  few  families  of  Highlanders, 
who  preferred  this  situation  to  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  I  established  no  settlers  upon  this  tract 
of  land — and  only  continued  for  some  years  to 
carry  on  a  farm,  which  I  had  stocked,  as  an 
experiment. 

In  the  course  of  my  visit  to  Upper  Canada, 
I  was  mortified  to  observe,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  natural  advantages  of  that  fine  country, 
the  progress  of  the  colony  was  extremely  slow 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  United  States.  But  the  difference  was 
easily  accounted  for,  on  considering  the  oppo- 
site systems  of  policy  which  were  pursued  in 
those  countries,  more  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  of  waste  land. 

In  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  in  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  the  state  of  New  York  that  border  on  Up- 
per Canada,  waste  lands,  of  immense  extent, 
have  been  sold  by  the  State  at  prices  extremely 
low;  in  general,  only  a  few  pence  per  acre, 
and  have  been  purchased  by  men  of  capital, 
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in  very  extensive  tracts,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  millions  of  acres,  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual.— It  may  appear  at  first  sight,  that  such 
an  enormous  accumulation  of  landed  property, 
in  a  few  hands,  was  calculated  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  country:  but  experience  has 
proved  the  contrary. — The  persons  who  had 
vested  their  money  in  the  purchase  of  these 
great  tracts  of  land,  knew  that  it  was  only  by 
promoting  settlements  upon  them  that  they 
could  expect  to  render  their  property  valuable. 
— It  was  for  their  interest  to  dispose  of  good 
lots  of  land  at  low  prices  to  actual  settlers,  in 
order  to  attract  others.  It  was  for  their  inte- 
rest to  open  roads  in  all  directions,  so  as  to 
render  their  lands  accessible  to  settlers.  It 
was  also  for  their  interest  to  dispose  of  large 
tracts,  at  a  small  advance  on  the  original 
price,  to  men  of  capital,  who  would  lay  out 
money  liberally,  for  the  promotion  of  those 
public  works  which  are  requisite  in  a  newly 
settled  country. — The  object  of  all  these  pur- 
chasers being  to  resell  their  lands,  (or,  at  least 
a  great  part  of  them),  at  an  advanced  price, 
the  immense  properties  originally  purchased 
from  the  State  have  been  subdivided,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  into  estates  of  a  mode- 
rate scale:  but  in  the  course  of  this,  there  has 
been  free  scope  for  the  enterprise  of  indivi- 
duals: and  the  improvements  requisite  to  con- 
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vert  a  wilderness  into  a  fertile  country,  being 
from  the  first  planned  and  executed  by  men  of 
adequate  capital,  and  carried  on  in  a  liberal 
and  judicious  manner,  the  progress  of  these 
districts  has  in  general  been  remarkably  rapid. 
The  Genesee  country,  a  tract  of  land  equal  in 
Extent  to  the  province  of  Ulster,  or  to  the  six 
northern  counties  of  England,  was  an  absolute 
desert  for  many  years  after  the  formation  of 
the  British  settlements  in  Upper  Canada,  sepa- 
rated from  it  only  by  the  river  of  Niagara. — 
About  twenty-five  years  ago  the  whole  of  that 
country  was  sold  to  two  gentlemen  at  a  price 
not  amounting  to  a  shilling  an;  acre.  It  now 
constitutes  counties,  in  the  state  of 

New  York  ;  most  of  which  are  rich,  populous, 
and  Well-cultivated:  the  original  purchasers 
are  now  hardly  distinguished  among  the  hun- 
dreds of  opulent  proprietors ;  and  such  is  the 
progress  of  improvement,  that  the  inhabitants, 
not  satisfied  with  the  accommodation  of  turn- 
pike roads,  are  cutting  a  navigable  canal,  at 
an  expense  of  per  mile,  from  end  to 

end  of  the  district. 

The  interest  of  a  great  proprietor  of  lands  in 
America  is  identified  with  those  of  the  settlers 
who  are  established  on  his  lands,  in  the  very 
same  manner  as  that  of  a  great  landholder  in 
England  with  those  of  his  tenantry. 

At  the  period  when  the  province  of  Upper 
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Canada  was  formed,  a  strong  prejudice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  entertained  against  thfe 
accumulation  of  great  tracts  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  individuals :  and,  in  order  to  guard 
against  the  evils  apprehended  from  this  cause, 
instructions  were  given  to  the  Governor  of  the 
province  not  to  grant  more  than  two  hundred 
acres  to  any  settler,  except  that,  an  extent  of 
one  thousand  two  hundred  acres  might  be 
granted  to  individuals  of  distinction  and  lead- 
ing influence.  If  this  regulation  had  been 
carried  into  effect  correctly,  according  to  the 
intentions  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  the 
province  of  Upper  Canada  would  have  bedti 
constituted  nearly  upon  the  principles  <if  Agra- 
rian equality.  It  is  evident,  that,  under  these 
instructions,  nothing  like  a  landed  aristocracy 
could  ever  arise :  and  it  is  remarkable  enough 
that  such  a  principle  should  have  been  adopted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  colony  situated  like 
Upper  Canada.  The  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  contagion  of  democratic  sentiments  may 
spread  among  its  inhabitants,  has  always  been 
considered  as  the  danger  to  which  Upper  Ca- 
nada is  peculiarly  exposed;  and  it  seems  truly 
singular  that  English  statesmen  should  have 
laboured  to  prepare  the  province  for  the  adop- 
tion of  these  sentiments,  by  establishing  a 
general  equality  of  property.    These  regula- 
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tions,  however,  though  still  nominally  in  force, 
have  been  evaded  in  a  variety  of  different 
methods  ;  and  pretexts  have  never  been  want- 
ing for  giving  a  greater  extent  of  land  to 
persons  connected  with  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, or  to  their  friends.  Besides  this,  thou- 
sands of  lots  of  land  were  granted  to  disbanded 
soldiers  and  others,  who  never  entertained  any 
idea  of  settling  upon  them,  and  who,  when 
they  could  not  obtain  a  better  price,  would 
sell  their  allotments  for  a  bottle  of  rum.  The 
purchasers  of  these  lots,  and  many  of  those 
who,  on  ether  pretexts,  have  obtained  more 
extensive  grants  than  the  maximum  prescribed 
by  Government,  have  become  proprietors  of  a 
great  quantity  of  land;  but  these  acquisitions 
are  scattered  in  a  variety  of  different  situa- 
tions, and  interspersed  with  the  property  of 
many  other  persons.  Perhaps,  if  the  whole 
extent  of  land  had  lain  together  in  one  body, 
it  might  have  been  for  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietor to  employ  his  capital  to  promote  its 
improvement,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
United  States:  but  the  owner  of  a  scattered 
and  disconnected  property,  is,  in  this  respect, 
under  a  great  disadvantage.  The  money 
which  he  lays  out  for  the  improvement  of  his 
own  property,  benefits,  in  an  equal  degree, 
that  of  his  neighbour  who  does  nothing: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  intervention  of 
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other  properties,  adds  materially  to  the  expense 
of  one  of  the  most  essential  improvements,  viz. 
the  opening  of  roads.    That  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  discourage  such  improvements, 
a  regulation  has  been  laid  down  with  respect 
to  the  reservation  of  land  for  the  support  of  the 
Glergy,  and  for  the  future  disposal  of  the 
Crown.    Every  tract  that  is  surveyed,  is  laid 
out  into  lots  of  two  hundred  acres  each:  of 
every  seven  lots,  two  are  reserved,  and  the  re- 
served lots  are  chequered  among  those  that  are 
to  be  granted,  with  such  accuracy,  that  no 
person  can  possibly  obtain  more  than  three 
lots,  lying  contiguous,  as  in  a  ring  fence. — 
From  these  circumstances,  it  arises,  that,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  instances,  where  the  general 
rules  have  been  set  aside,  there  are,  in  Upper 
Canada,  no  proprietors  of  extensive  tracts  of 
land  who  employ  their  capital,  as  in  the  United 
States,  to  promote  the  settlement  of  their  lands: 
but  there  are  hundreds  of  persons  who  are  the 
owners  of  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thousand 
acres  of  waste  land,  for  the  improvement  of 
which  they  do  nothing,  merely  waiting  till  the 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  industry  of  more  active 
proprietors  may  enable  them  to  sell  it  to  ad- 
vantage.   Thus  the  very  regulations,  which 
appear  to  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  against  the  evils  of  land-jobbing, 
have  been  the  cause  of  introducing  these  evils 
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in  Upper  Canada  to  a  most  extraordinary 
amount,  and  rendering  them  more  extensively 
pernicious  than  in  any  colony  that  has  ever 
been  formed  in  British  America.    In  despite, 
however,  of  experience,  this  system  is  still  per- 
severed in,  and  new  tracts  of  land  are  every 
year  granted  upon  the  same  principle.  New 
townships  are  surveyed,  and  in  some  instances, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  lots  are  granted 
to  actual  settlers:  but  lots  are  also  to  be  granted, 
for  various  reasons,  to  other  persons  who  are 
patronised  by  one  or  another  among  the  offi- 
cers of  Government;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  the  lots  reserved  for  the  actual 
settlers  will  be  the  best  in  respect  to  soil  or 
situation.    However  mischievous  this  svstem 
is,  the  officers  of  Government  at  York  may  be 
expected  to  adhere  to  it  with  the  utmost  perti- 
nacity.   For,  besides  the  indirect  patronage 
which  it  throws  into  their  hands  in  a  variety 
of  different  ways,  the  fees  that  arise  from  the 
granting  of  the  Crown  lands,  form  a  very  con- 
siderable branch  of  their  emoluments.  The 
deep  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  augmentation 
of  this  fund,  hardly  leaves  time  for  the  consi- 
deration of  any  other  topic  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  colony;  and  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  expect  support  to  any  plan  which 
should  interfere  with  this  primary  object. 
The  consequences  of  this  system,  partieu- 
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larly  its  tendency  to  exclude  men  of  capital 
from  Upper  Canada,  must  be  sufficiently  evi- 
dent Immense  sums  of  the  public  money  of 
England  have  been  expended  in  the  formation 
and  support  of  this  Colony  ;  and  yet  it  cannot 
bear  a  comparison  with  adjacent  districts  which 
have  been  settled  solely  by  the  enterprise  of 
individuals,  without  the  smallest  assistance 
from  their  Government.  But  the  system  which 
has  so  long  been  as  a  dead  weight  on  the  pros- 
perity of  this  fine  country  is  still  persevered  in ; 
of  the  mischievous  effects  that  are  every  day 
arising  from  it,  a  striking  example  may  be 
found  in  what  has  recently  occurred  in  Canada, 
During  the  last  two  years,  many  thousand  emi- 
grants, from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  have 
landed  at  Quebec,  with  the  view  of  settling  in 
Upper  or  Lower  Canada  ;  but  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  after  their  arrival,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  them  were  to  be  found  in  either 
province ;  the  great  majority  had  crossed  the 
American  lines,  and  preferred  purchasing  land 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  dollars  per  acre,  rather 
than  accept  the  grants  which  were  offered  in 
Canada  gratuitously,  or  upon  payment  merely 
of  the  fees  of  office.  Nor  have  these  people 
acted  irrationally  for  their  own  interest.  In 
purchasing  land  from  an  American  proprietor, 
the  price  remains  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
as  a  mortgage  on  the  land,  and  the  soil  must 
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be  made  to  produce  before  the  price  can  be 
paid;  the  settler  therefore  becomes  an  object 
of  attention  to  a  person  who  is  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  who  is  capable  of 
advising  and  assisting  him,  and  who  has  an 
interest  in  his  prosperity.  He  is  soon,  there- 
fore, instructed  in  the  most  advantageous-modes 
of  employing  his  industry  and  any  capital 
which  he  may  possess.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  settler  who  obtains  a  grant  of  Crown  lands 
in  Canada  is  completely  insulated,  and  must 
grope  his  way  as  he  best  can  through  all  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  of  a  new  situation. 
His  lands,  though  nominally  gratuitous,  have 
not  been  obtained  witnout  expense :  besides 
the  fees  of  office,  he  has  had  to  waste  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time  in  attendance  upon  the 
various  offices  at  York,  through  which  his 
grant  has  to  pass ;  and  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining his  family  in  the  mean  time,  may  ex- 
haust a  considerable  part  of  the  little  capital 
that  he  has  brought  with  him.  Besides  this, 
the  emigrant  who  purchases  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  United  States  may  calculate  with  con- 
fidence, that,  independently  of  the  improve- 
ments effected  by  his  own  industry,  his  farm 
will  acquire  an  additional  value  from  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  population  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. In  Canada,  however,  we  see  many 
examples  of  a  retrograde  progress:   it  is  no 
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extraordinary  circumstance,  that  an  industri- 
ous settler,  after  many  years  spent  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  farm,  finding  that  his  neigh- 
bourhood remains  as  uninhabited  as  at  first, 
and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  becoming 
otherwise,  has  abandoned  his  lands  altogether, 
with  all  the  capital  that  he  has  expended  upon 
them,  and  has  removed  into  some,  other  district, 
where  the  natural  progress  of  improvement 
is  not  repressed  by  the  mistaken  operations  of 
Government. 

The  renewal  of  hostilities  which  followed  so 
soon  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  gave  a  tempo- 
rary check:  to  emfgration ;  partly  by  the  de- 
mand for  recruits  from  among  the  lower  orders, 
and  partly  by  the  additional  expense  of  freight 
which  impeded  the  plans  of  the  middling  ranks. 
This,  however,  did  not  produce  any  permanent 
effect :  the  pressure  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion could  not  be  stopped  by  such  impediments  ; 
even  during  the  war  emigration  did  not  entirely 
cease ;  and,  since  the  return  df  peace,  the  emi- 
-gcations  from  every  part  of  the  Kingdom  have 
been  numerous  beyond  all  precedent. 

The  discussions  which  of  late  have  taken 
place,  relative  to  the  state  of  the  poor,  have 
established  a  truth  long  doubted,  but  now  ge- 
nerally admitted — that  there  is  not  adequate 
employment  for  the  present  population  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  the  pressure  of  a  superabundant 
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population,  which  formerly  was  little  felt,  ex- 
cept in  some  districts  peculiarly  circumstanced, 
has  of  late  occasioned  extensive  distress  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Among  those  in 
advanced  life,  there  have  been  melancholy  in- 
stances of  death  by  actual  famine,  where  the 
individuals  were  neither  vicious  nor  inclined 
to  be  idle,  but  willing,  by  labour,  to  have  earn- 
ed the  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  also  well 
known,  that  there  has  been  a  general  increase 
of  the  crimes,  incident  to  want  and  to  idleness, 
in  the  very  young.  Discontent,  and  an  irrita- 
tion of  feeling  against  Government,  have  also 
increased  in  England.  Nor  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  can  be  easily  removed.  Those 
who  are  in  distress  seldom  have  sufficient  cool- 
ness to  distinguish  between  hardships  that  are 
inevitable,  and  those  which  flow  from  mal- 
administration. No  thinking  person  will  now 
deny  that,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  emigration 
may  afford  a  salutary  relief.  This,  indeed,  is 
now  so  generally  admitted,  that  instances  are 
not  uncommon  of  parish  ofticersin  England  hav- 
ing agreed  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  passage 
to  America  for  young  and  healthy  labourers,  in 
order  to  obviate  the  probability  of  their  becom- 
ing a  burden  on  the  parish.  Of  these  emigrants, 
however,  an  immense  majority  are  destined  to 
the  United  States ;  and  it  is  mortifying  to  reflect, 
that,  though  sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
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the  importance  of  securing  this  popuation  to 
our  own  Colonies  has  been  pressed  upon  his 
Majesty's  Government,  no  effectual  step  has  yet 
been  taken  on  the  subject ;  and  the  resources 
which  might  be  employed  for  that  purpose  are 
still  obstinately  neglected  or  misapplied.  There 
are  still  in  Canada  millions  of  acres  of  fertile 
land  in  the  disposal  of  Government ;  there  is  a 
great  surplus  of  population  at  home,  who  might 
be  employed  to  cultivate  those  lands ;  and 
there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  unemployed  capital 
in  the  hands  of  individuals,  who,  upon  equi- 
table arrangements,  would  find  it  for  their  inte- 
rest to  employ  their  capital  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  waste  lands,  and  in  colonizing  them 
with  the  surplus  of  our  own  population.  But 
this  cannot  be  effected,  because  the  jealous  and 
niggardly  system  under  which  the  waste  lands 
of  the  Crown  are  now  disposed  of,  contributes 
to  the  emolument  of  ten  or  twelve  officers  of 
Government  at  York  or  at  Quebec. 

Four  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
mote the  settlement  of  these  lands,  by  carrying 
put  emigrants  at  the  expense  of  Government. 
A  very  great  expense  was  incurred,  and  little 
or  no  advantage  ensued.  By  devolving  the 
task  upon  men  of  capital,  the  object  might 
have  been  accomplished  without  any  expence 
to  the  mother  country,  and  with  the  most  im- 
portant benefit  to  the  province.    The  necessity 
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of  the  intervention  of  men  of  capital  is  indeed 
much  greater  now  than  it  formerly  was.  The 
class  of  small  farmers  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, who,  da  being  dispossessed  of  their  lands, 
could,  by  the  sale  of  their  stock,  raise  a  suffi*- 
cient  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  passage  to  America,  have  now  entirely 
disappeared;  and  the  pressure  of  the  times 
now  falls  chiefly  on  the  class  of  labourers,  who 
have  no  means  of  defraying  their  own  ex- 
penses, but  who  would  willingly  engage  them- 
selves by  contract  for  a. period  of  service,  suf- 
ficient to  Remunerate  a  capitalist  for  procuring 
them  a  conveyance. 

Arrangements  of  this  kind  would  be  calcu* 
lated,  not  only  to  promote  the  political  interests 
of  the  empire,  by  employing  to  advantage  a 
surplus  of  population  which  is  now  a  mere 
burden;  but  it  would  also  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  humanity,  and  tend,  more  effectually 
than  any  other  mode  which  could  be  devised, 
to  mitigate  the  hardships  to  which  emigrants 
are  in  general  exposed. 

It  has  hitherto  been  the  usual  policy  of  Govern- 
ment to  take  no  charge  whatever  of  emigrants, 
even  of  those  who  embark  for  our  own  colonies, 
but  to  leayfc  to  every  one  to  provide  for  him- 
self as  he  best  can.  In  the  few  instances  in 
which  this  policy  has  been  departed  from,  the 
result  has  not  been  satisfactory  ;  and  the  assist^ 
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ance  given  the  emigrants  has  only  served  to 
check  their  industry,  by  fostering  an  improper 
dependence  on  extraneous  support.  In  these 
instances,  however,  Government  has  gone  too 
far,  giving  to  the  emigrants  a  degree  of  support 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  opposite  extreme 
is  also  to  be  avoided. — Upon  the  arrival  of  a 
ship  filled  with  emigrants  at  almost  any  of  the 
ports  of  British  America,  no  small  portion  of 
distress  may  be  observed  to  arise  from  mere 
ignorauce  on  the  part  of  the  new  comers  as  to 
the  mode  of  obtaining  employment,  and  the 
perplexity  which  they  feel  in  circumstances 
entirely  new  to  them.  Much  of  this  might  be 
avoided  by  arrangements  of  the  simplest  nature 
for  communicating  information  to  these  people 
as  to  the  persons  from  whom  they  might  obtain 
employment.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
much  attention  would  be  requisite  to  provide 
in  a  judicious  manner  for  the  real  wants  of 
people  of  this  description  without  encourag- 
ing them  to  depend  on  extraneous  assistance ; 
and  that  this  species  of  minute  attention  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  officers  of  Government. 
It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  in  the 
United  States,  the  owners  of  large  tracts  of 
land,  find  it  for  their  interest  to  bestow  this 
attention  on  the  people  who  settle  on  their 
lauds  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
Canada  also  the  same  would  take  place  if  men 
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of  property  had  any  encouragement  to  vest 
their  capital  in  the  colonization  and  improve-1 
merit  of  waste  lands. 

These  views  of  the  subject  of  emigration 
and  colonization,  as  affecting  objects  of  nati- 
onal  policy,  were  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  Government  on  various  occasions,  from  the 
year  1802  downwards.  On  my  return  from 
my  first  visit  to  America,  I  pointed  out  many 
of  the  abuses  which  still  prevail  in  Upper 
Canada,  and  which  have  been  noticed  as  the 
chief  bar  to  its  prosperity.  I  also  on  many 
occasions  attempted  to  excite  the  attention  of 
Government  to  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  importance  of  peopling  the  British  pro- 
vinces in  America,  with  the  overflowings  of 
our  own  population.  Though  I  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  the  Government  to  adopt 
any  active  measures  for  this  purpose,  more 
than  one  individual  of  considerable  eminence 
admitted  that  the  subject  deserved  attention, 
but  frankly  avowed  that  Government  were  too 
much  occupied  by  other  matters  of  more  im- 
mediate urgency  and  nearer  home. 

It  was  mortifying  to  find  so  little  attention 
paid  to  a  subject  which  appeared  to  me  so 
important,  and  which  was  admitted  to  be  of 
national  interest ;— but  I  still  clung  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  its  importance  must  come  in 
time  to  be  better  appreciated.    It  was  in  this 
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state  of  things  that  about  the  year  1809,  seve- 
ral years  after  my  first  visit  to  America,  an 
opportunity  occurred  to  me  of  purchasing  a 
considerable  sum  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  though  I  was  informed 
that  their  mercantile  concerns  were  not  in  a 
flourishing  state,  yet  from  the  inquiries  which 
I  had  made  many  years  before,  as  to  the 
rights  of  landed  property  vested  in  that  Com- 
pany, and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  coun- 
tries included  in  their  Charter,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  purchase  the  stock,  being  convinced 
that  (independently  of  all  prospect  of  advan- 
tage from  the  commercial  transactions  of  the 
Company^)  the  price  at  which  the  stock  was 
offered  was  no  more  than  a  moderate  pur- 
chase for  the  share  to  which  the  holder  would 
♦become  entitled  in  their  landed  property. 

Having  thus  become  proprietor  of  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  the  Company's  stock,  I  soon 
after  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Direc- 
tors, who,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  invited 
me  to  their  confidential  consultations,  and 
requested  my  opinion  upon  the  critical  situa- 
tion in  which  their  affairs  appeared  then  to  be. 

A  perusal  of  the  letters  and  journals  which 
were  communicated  to  me,  sent  home  by  the 
Company's  officers  in  Hudson's  Bay,  disclosed 
a  very  extraordinary  fact,  of  which  I  had  not 
previously  been  aware : — viz,  that  the  unsatis- 
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factory  state  of  the  Company's  affairs  did  not 
arise  from  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  com- 
mercial loss ;  but  was  almost  entirely  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  lawless  conduct  of  the  fur 
traders  from  Canada,  associated  under  the 
name  of  the  North- West  Company  of  Montreal, 
who  (being  in  superior  numbers  in  the  interior 
of  North  America,)  did  not  hesitate  to  commit 
every  species  of  outrage  and  violence  against 
the  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  establishing  them- 
selves in  any  of  the  most  advantageous  trading 
stations.  It  appeared  that  the  servants  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Com  (misinterpreting  the 
moderate  and  pacific  instructions  of  the  Direc- 
tors) hardly  in  any  instance  offered  the  least 
resistance  to  the  most  wanton  and  unprovoked 
aggressions,  submitting  tamely  even  to  be 
plundered  of  their  employer's  property.  It 
was  evident  that  unless  some  remedy  for  this 
evil  could  be  devised,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany would  in  a  few  years  be  driven  entirely 
out  of  the  country.  I  felt  no  disposition  to 
interfere  in  the  management  of  the  Company's 
mercantile  concerns— a  business  quite  foreign 
to  my  habits,  and  to  which  I  was  not  at  all 
competent ;  but  it  was  a  question  of  a  totally 
different  nature,  how  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany could  be  protected  from  lawless  violence 
— how  redress  might  be  obtained  for  past 
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injuries,  and  the  recurrence  of  similar  dis- 
graceful proceedings  might  be  prevented  in 
fiiture.  This  was  a  subject  in  which  the  very 
existence  of  the  Company  and  of  its  rights  was 
involved  ;  and  which  of  course  gave  occasion 
to  much  discussion.  Counsel  were  consulted, 
as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  redress  at  law ; 
but  it  appeared  that  from  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  the  North -West  Company,  and  the 
facilities  which  it  affords  them  for  evading 
legal  responsibility,  there  was  no  prospect  of 
obtaining  redress  in  any  of  the  courts  of  law  in 
this  country,  and  that  the  only  resource  that 
was  open  to  the  Company  was  to  take  more 
effectual  measures  of  self-defence. 

At  an  early  period  of  my  intercourse  with 
the  Directors  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
I  suggested  to  them  the  advantage  which  they 
would  derive  from  the  formation  of  a  perma- 
nent agricultural  settlement  in  their  territories, 
by  which,  independently  of  any  more  remote 
advantages,  they  would  obtain  a  regular  and 
cheap  supply  of  provisions  for  their  trading 
posts,  instead  of  exporting  them  from  England 
at  a  very  heavy  expense :  while  at  the  same 
time  an  asylum  would  be  provided  for  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  of  whom  many  had 
become  superannuated  in  the  service,  and  yet 
were  reluctarit  to  leave  the  country,  where  they 
had  formed  connections  with  Indian  women, 
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and  reared  families  to  whom  they  were  at- 
tached. These  suggestions  were  not  disre- 
garded; but  on  a  full  consideration  of  the 
expenses  which  would  be  requisite  in  the  com- 
mencement of  such  an  establishment,  and  of 
the  length  of  time  which  must  elapse  before  an 
adequate  return  could  be  obtained  for  that  out- 
lay ;  several  of  the  Directors  expressed  a  doubt 
whether  in  the  actual  state  of  the  Company's 
finances  they  could  persevere  in  these  measures, 
and  give  a  sufficiently  liberal  support  to  the 
intended  settlement.  In  order  therefore  that 
the  plan  of  colonizing  these  territories  might 
not  be  abandoned,  I  proposed  to  the  Directors 
to  undertake  it  at  my  own  risk,  provided  the 
Company  woulcj  grant  me  a  sufficient  extent 
of  land  to  affprd  an  adequate  indemnification 
for  the  unavoidable  i  expenses  of  the  undertak- 
ing. This  proposal  was  canvassed  vyith  deli- 
berate attention  by  the  Board';  and,  after 
repeated  discussions,  in  the  course  of  which 
several  modifications  were  suggested,  it  was  at 
length  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  meet 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  Directors, 
and  being  then  submitted  to  a  General  Court 
of  Proprietors,  it  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority.  It  was  opposed  with  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  violence  by  some  partners  and 
agents  of  the  North-West  Company  who  were 
proprietors  of  Hudson's  Bay  stock,  and  who, 
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indeed,  had  purchased  their  stock  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  thwarting  this  measure :  hrut 
the  arguments  which  they  used  produced  no 
conviction  on  their  hearers ;  as  it  was  evident 
that  they  were  dictated  by  views  directly  con- 
trary to  the  interests  of  the  body  to  \tf hieh  they 
were  addressed. 

Among  the  conditions,  which  the  Directors 
had  introduced  into  the  grant,  it  was  stipulated 
tiiat  no  person  holding  lands  under  it  should 
interfere  in  the  fur  trade.    To  tMsf  stipulation, 
I  agreed  without  hesitation,  having  -in  view 
the  formation  of  a  strictly  agricultural  settle- 
ment, and  being  persuaded  that  if  the' settlers 
were  to  engage  in  any  peddling  traffic  in  furs3 
it  would  only  serve  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  proper  objects  of  industry.    The  ex- 
tent of  land  induded  in  the  grant  was  large, 
but  from  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  no 
grant  on  a  smaller  scale  could  have  been  colo- 
nized with  any  prospect  of  unadequate  remu- 
neration for  the  outlay.    The  Directors  and 
Proprietors  were  satisfied  that  the  colonization 
of  this  tract  of  land,  would  add  greatly  to  the 
value  of  their  remaining  landed  property  ;  and 
that  it  was  therefore,  more  for  their  interest  to 
alienate  a  part  for  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
mainder, than  to  keep  the  whole  in  an  unpro- 
ductive and  useless  state. 

In  entering  into  this  undertaking,  I  still  kept 
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in  view  those  plans  which  %  had  so  often 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Government. — 
Though  it  was  evidently  impossible  for  an  in- 
dividual of  moderate  fortune  to  carry  these 
plans  into  execution  upon  the  scale  of  a  national 
measure,  I  flattered  myself  that  without  any 
inordinate  effort,  a  foundation  might  be  laid 
upon  which  Government  might  hereafter  build, 
if  the  importance  of  the  object  should  come  to 
be  better  understood. — I  was  also  convinced, 
that  after  the  first  difficulties  of  an  infant 
settlement  should  be  overcome,  the  settlement 
would  not  only  support  itself,  but  would  pro- 
vide in  a  great  measure  for  its  own  increase ; 
and  that  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country 
would  attract  men  of  capital,  who  would  find  it,, 
for  their  interest  to  co-operate  in  bringing 
additional  settlers.  The  truth  of  this  would 
probably  have  been  evident  before  this  time, 
if  the  settlement  had  met  with  any  measure  of 
justice,  and  its  progress  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted as  it  has  been. 

All  the  natural  advantages,  which  I  had 
been  led  to  expect  from  the  result  of  previous 
inquiries,  have  been  more  than  realised  by 
actual  observation  ;  and  every  person  of  any 
intelligence  or  skill  in  agriculture,  who  has 
visited  the  country,  has  been  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  facility  of 
cultivation,  and  the  abundance  of  its  spon- 
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taneous  productions. — The  country  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  open  grassy  plains.  About 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Red  River, 
a  woody  country  begins.  The  plains  are  also 
in  many  places  interspersed  with  scattered 
woods  ;  and  there  is  in  particular,  a  range  of 
very  fine  woods  of  oak,  elm,  &c.  along  the 
river,  sometimes  two  or  three  miles  wide,  and 
sometimes  only  a  few  hundred  yards.  In  a 
few  places,  particularly  on  the  west  side,  the 
plain  comes  down  to  the  river's  edge.  Each 
of  the  smaller  rivers  is  in  like  manner  bordered 
by  a  fringe  of  wood.  The  country  near  the 
river  is  level,  but  at  the  distance  of  about 
fifteen  miles  the  surface  is  more  varied.  The 
great  plain  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  river.  The  wooded  points 
that  project  into  the  river  are  generally  lower, 
descending  in  successive  terraces.  The  soil  of 
these  points  is  finer  than  any  that  I  know  of  in 
Great  Britain,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Naples,  or  the  Luivagne  of  Auvergne. 
The  soil  of  the  great  plain,  though  not  equal 
to  these,  is  almost  every  where  good  ;  and  in 
a  ride  of  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  which  I 
took  from  the  forks  of  Red  River  to  the  south- 
ward, I  hardly  saw  an  acre  of  land  which  a 
Scotch  or  English  farmer  would  not  have 
reckoned  above  par. — The  natural  growth  of 
this  plain,  is  grass  of  various  kinds — one  species 
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which  prevails  in  particular  situations,  is  re-* 
markably  succulent/  and  very  long,  so  that 
part  of  it  remains  all  winter  above  the  surface 
of  the  snow,  and  the  cattle  seem  to  be  particu- 
larly fond  of  it,  whether  as  pastoe  or  as  hay. 
Strawberries,  currants,  raspberries,  grow  wild 
in  prodigious  abundance,  where  the  soil  is 
adapted  for  them.    Wild  apples,  wild  grapes, 
and  very  fine  wild  plums,  besides  many  other 
fruits  are  to  be  found  in  plenty.    Fruits  which 
are  cultivated,  such  as  melons,  &c.  #c.  ripen  ir> 
the  open  air,  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  to  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  them  in  this* 
country  without  glass.    This  arises  from  the 
greater  warmth  and  steadiness  of  the  summer. 
About  the  middle  of  April,  the  rivers  break 
up,  the  ice  is  all  gone  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
ground  soon  after  admits  of  tillage — which 
goes  on  during  May  and  June.    About  the 
end  of  August,  the  grain  is  ripe  ;  and  in  ordi- 
nary seasons,  all  is  harvested  before  the  middle 
of  September.    September  and  October  are 
pleasant  weather  ;  but  early  in  November, 
winter  sets  in,  and  the  rivers  are  all  frozen  over 
before  the  middle  of  that  month.    From  that 
time  till  March,  there  is  good  travelling  with 
sledges  in  any  direction.    Towards  the.  end  of 
winter,  the  snow  lies  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  deep  in  the  woods ;  in  the  plain  it  is 
very  unequal  frorivi  the  effect  of  drifts.    In  the 
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depth  of  winter  the  frost  is  often  very  intense, 
particularly  after  a  tract  of  northerly  winds ; 
when  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  has  been 
known  to  freeze.  Except  however,  during  the 
continuance  of  a  drifting  wind,  which  does  not 
occur  more  than  six  or  eight  days  in  the  course 
of  a  winter,  the  effects  of  the  cold  are  not  such 
as  to  confine  the  inhabitants  to  their  habita- 
tions. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
precautions,  that  are  necessary  to  be. observed, 
do  not  hesitate  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  under- 
take journeys  of  many  days'  march,  making 
their  couch  at  night  under  the  canopy  of  heaven. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  1811  and  1812, 
I  communicated  to  the  first  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a 
general  outline  of  the  plans  I  had  formed,  and 
of  the  national  benefits  which  it  appeared  to 
me  might  be  expected  from  the  colonization 
of  these  lands.  In  the  course  of  these  com- 
munications>  no  objection  whatever  was  stated 
on  the  part'of  Government  against  the  proposed 
undertaking  ;  nor  was  any  doubt  expressed  as 
to  the  validity  of  the  Charter  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  under  which  I  held  the  lands 
where. the  settlement  was  to  be  formed. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  expressed  his  con- 
viction that  the  opinions  which  had  prevailed 
against  emigration  were  founded  in  prejudice, 
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and  assured  me,  that  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  not  disposed  to  offer  any  obstruction 
to  the  plan. 

A  small  party  of  emigrants,  partly  from  the 
Highlands,  partly  from  Ireland,  were  accord- 
ingly sent  out,  and  arrived  in  autumn  1812; 
at  Red  River.  In  the  following  year  some 
light  field-pieces,  and  other  arms  were  granted 
by  Government  for  the  protection  of  the  colony. 
In  the  same  year,  (1813,)  the  persons  who 
applied  to  be  taken  out  as  settlers,  were  more 
numerous  than  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  send  at 
once.  I  therefore  made  arrangements  with  a 
number  of  families,  that  the  aged  parents,  or 
very  young  children  should  remain  in  Great 
Britain  until  the  first  party,  consisting  chiefly 
of  active  young  men,  should  prepare  for  their 
reception.  From  an  unfortunate  accident, 
this  party  were  under  the  necessity  of  winter- 
ing near  Churchill  Factory,  upon  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  did  not  reach  the  settlement  till  the 
next  spring,  towards  the  end  of  seed  time:  on 
account  of  which  detention,  their  relatives 
were  not  sent  out  till  after  the  interval  of  a 
year.  The  favorable  report  however  which 
was  at  this  time  written  home  by  the  settlers 
who  had  had  a  twelvemonth's  experience  of 
the  country,  induced  many  others  from  the 
same  districts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to 
apply  for  permission  to  follow.    But  before 
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these  arrived  at  Red  River,  the  tranquillity  of 
the  colony  had  been  disturbed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1814, 1  received 
intimation  through  a  private  but  respectable 
channel,  that  a  plan  had  been  regularly  orga- 
nized by  the  North- West  Company  of  Mon- 
treal, to  exterminate  this  infant  colony.  The 
plan  concerted,  was  to  bring  Indians  from  a 
distance,  and  to  instigate  them  by  bribery  and 
intoxication  to  this  work  of  destruction. 

The  facts  which  of  late  have  been  brought 
to  light,  respecting  the  atrocious  proceedings 
of  the  North- West  Company,  in  the  interior 
of  North  America ;  the  cruelties  exercised 
on  the  Indians  by  the  wintering  partners, 
and  the  state  of  debt  and  dependence  into 
which  the  servants  of  the  Company  are  tre- 
panned, for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  fit 
instruments  to  commit  violences  at  the  com- 
mand of  their  masters— deserve  the  most  seri- 
ous investigation  of  the  Legislature.  It  is  by 
such  means  that  a  Company  possessing  no 
exclusive  rights  of  trade,  have  hitherto  by 
force  maintained  a  species  of  monopoly*  And 
the  jealousy  with  which  they  regard  the 
attempt  to  colonize  the  interior  of  British 
North  America,  is  to  be  attributed  to  their 
fears  that  in  consequence  of  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  population,  their  lawless  power  would 
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be  curbed  by  the  introduction  of  a  regular 
police. 

The  intimation  which  I  had  received  of  a 
plan  to  destroy  the*  colony  at  Red  River,  wa$ 
immediately  communicated  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  with  an  earnest  request  that  a  small 
military  party  might  be  sent  from  Canada,  for 
the  protection  of  the  settlers,  until  they  should 
be  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves.  If 
positive  orders  to  this  effect  had  been  issued, 
the  lives  of  many  peaceable  and  industrious 
people  would  have  been  saved.  But  finding 
that  only  conditional  orders  had  been  sent  to 
Canada,  and  understanding  that  the  officer 
then  administering  that  Government  was  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  agents  of  the  North- 
West  Company,  to  disregard  the  safety  of  the 
settlement,  I  resolved  to  cross  the  Atlantic  my- 
self, and  endeavour  by  my  personal  exertions 
to  avert  the  calamity.  In  November  1815  I 
reached  Montreal,  but  it  was  then  too- late. 
The  plan  of  instigating  the  Indians  to  destroy 
the  settlement,  had  indeed  failed :  but  during 
the  preceding;  summer,  the  settlers  had  beeu 
attacked  by  superior  numbers  of  the  servants 
of  the  No*th-West  Company,  headed  by  sever 
ral  of  , the  partners, -aided  by  several  of  the 
partners,  under  whose  direction,  after  a  long 
train  of  criminal  outrage,  the  settlers  were 


driven  from  their  lands.  To  effect  this, 
some  of  the  partners  had  the  audacity  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  His  Majesty's  military  service, 
and  to  assert  they  had  the  King's  authority  for 
what  they  did.  One  of  them  usually  signed 
his  name  "  Duncan  Cameron,  Commanding 
Officer,  Red  River."  The  ignorant  High- 
landers were  thus  intimidated  ;  and  led  to 
believe  that  the  officers  appointed  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  no  lawful f  autho- 
rity. Alarms  were  spread  of  the  intended  hos- 
tility of  the  Indians  ;  threats  and  bribery  were 
alternately  employed  to  seduce  the  settlers  ;  and 
when  a  sufficient  number  had  been  gained 
over,  the  settlement  was  artfully  surprised  and 
plundered  of  the  arms  granted  for  its  defence  : 
those  of  the  settlers  who  remained  faithful  to 
their  engagements  were  repeatedly  attacked 
by  open  force,  and  at  length  driven  away,  and 
their  houses  burnt  to  the  around. 

In  this  extremity  they  were  protected  by  the 
native  Indians :  after  a  few  months  they  re- 
turned to  re-occupy  their  lands,  and  succeeded 
in  recovering  a  part  of  the  arms  of  which  they 
had  been  plundered. 

Of  these  facts  I  received  information  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  after  my  arrival  at  Mon- 
treal. In  the  ensuing  spring  (1816)  as  soon 
as  the  navigation  permitted,  I  set  out  for  the 
settlement;  but  when  I  had  proceeded  about 
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half  way,  I  received  the  horrid  intelligence  of 
the  massacre  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
settlers,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  remainder. 

The  atrocious  proceedings  which  led  to  this 
catastrophe,  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
perusal  of  the  narratives  of  those  who  were 
eye-witnesses. 

The  North- West  Company  are  not  a  corpo- 
rate body,  but  jrriejrely  an  association  of  indi- 
viduals, united  by  articles  of  co-partnership. 
By  this  constitution  they  are  enabled  to  elcHe 
legal  responsibility.  Annual  meetings  are  held 
at  Fort  William,  where  the  partners  concert 
their  measures  in  secret  conferences,  and  their 
confidential  agents  receive  verbal  orders  as  to 
any  matters  which  cannot  in  prudence  be 
committed  to  writing,  As  the  Company  are 
not  legally  responsible  for  the  acts  of  their 
partners  and  servants,  the  combined  force  of 
hundreds  of  men  may  thus  be  directed  by 
them  to  purposes  of  destruction,  whilst  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  the  sufferer  to  substantiate 
his  claim  for  damages  against  any,  but  some 
pennyless  servant,,  or  sub-agent,  employed  to 
perpetrate  the  act. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  sacrifices  which 
I  have  made,  both  of  a  personal  and  pecuniary 
nature,  to  obtain  justice  for  the  settlers  and  for 
myself,  my  endeavours  have  proved  entirely 
fruitless,  and  all  ordinary  means  of  redress 
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ii  A  been  exhausted  in  vain.  Bills  of  indict3 
mWt  have  been  found  in  Canada  against  the 
persons,  whom,  as  a  Magistrate,  I  arrested  at 
Fort  William ;  but  the  common  rights  of 
British  subjects,  and  the  rules  of  English  law 
have  been  set  aside,  in  order  to  deprive  me  of 
all  control  over  the  management  of  the  prose- 
cuJ^his  which  I  had  instituted.  Of  about  sixty 
persons,  partners,  clerks,  and  servants  of  the 
N«h-West  Company,  against  whom  bills  of 
liM^tments  have  been  found  by  grand  juries 
fdm capital  offences,  only  seven  have  been 
brought  to  trial ;  and  these  trials  have  been 
but  a  mockery  of  the  forms  of  law.  In  Eng- 
land I  have  not  hitherto  been  more  successful 
in  my  endeavours  to  obtain  redress  ;  but  the 
reason  of  this  may  easily  be  divined. — From 
an  official  document,  which  accidently  fell  into 
my  hands,  as  well  as  from  the  correspondence 
of  the  Colonial  Department,  and  various  other 
circumstances,  it  is  evident,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  discussions  between  me  and  the 
North- West  Company,  Lord  Bathursl  had  pre- 
judged the  question  upon  exparte  representa- 
tions, and  committed  himself  in  a  hasty  and 
incautious  manner.  It  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that,  when  the  artifice  and  falsehood  by 
which  he  had  been  deceived  had  been  clearly 
exposed,  he  might  have  been  found  possessed 
of  sufficient  manliness  of  character  to  acknovv- 
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ledge  that  lie  had  been  in  error ;  but  it  app^fc, 
from  late  communications,  that  he  isftt 
yet  prepared  for  such  an  effort  of  candour,  smd 
would  rather  be  spared  the  trouble  of  any  far- 
ther discussion  of  the  subject. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  was  more  disposed  to 
stifle  than  to  promote  just  inquiry,  I  was  umler 
the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool,  as  the  ostensible  head  of  his  Majdfcr's 
Government.  By  the  answer  which,  fler 
many  weeks'  delay,  was  transmitted  tojky 
communication,  his  Lordship  has  thougHr  fit 
to  refer  me  back  to  that  office  from  which  I 
had  received  the  most  marked  and  persevering 
injustice.  To  the  Legislature,  therefore,  I 
must  now  appeal ;  that,  if  redress  cannot  be 
obtained  for  the  past,  security  may  be  obtained 
for  the  future.  I  claim  the  protection  of  my 
country  for  the  settlers,  who  now,  for  the  third 
time,  are  established,  peaceably  cultivating 
their  lands,  at  Red  River  ;  and  who  have  done 
nothing  to  forfeit  the  birth-right  of  all  British 
subjects.  The  protection  which  they  claim 
would  be  neither  expensive  nor  burdensome  to 
the  mother-country,  They  ask  no  more  than 
that  the  rights,  which  they  hold  under  a  Royal 
Charter,  should  be  investigated,  and  not  left 
for  ever  undetermined.  They  are  adequate  to 
the  task  of  their  own  defence,  if  they  were  only 
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lioned  in  organizing  themselves  for  that 
jjkose.,  and  allowed  the  benefit  of  a  local  ma- 
and  local  judicature,  according  to  the 
ordinary  principles  of  English  law,  instead  of 
being  liable  to  be  dragged  away  to  the  distance 
of  several  thousand  miles,  to  appear  before 
tribunals,  which,  without  any  legal  authority, 
ind  to  claim  jurisdiction  over  them. 
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